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Hot Weather all over the Northwest 
andsome parts of the Southwest has been 
continuous for the past 25 days, We have 
had frequent showers, but the extreme heat 
has absorbed nearly all the moisture from 
the thirsty land. This has been a year of 
severe and long-continued drouth. 





The Tri-State Fair will be held at 
Toledo, O., on Sept. 5 to 10, 1887. Dr. A. B. 
Mason, of Auburndale, O., is Superintendent 
of the Apiary Department. Entries close 
Sept. 5. The premiums amount to over $100 
in cash, besides diplomas. 





Don’t do it !—Notwithstanding our many 
cautions, some persons still persists in send- 
ing silver in letters. In nine cases out of 
ten it will break the envelope and be either 
lost or stolen. Cases come to light nearly 
every day, showing that silver sent in 
letters stops somewhere on the way. It is 
an invitation to the thief—a regular temp- 
tation! If you wish to safely send money, 
get a Post-Office Money Order, Express 
Order, or Bank Draft on Chicago or New 
York. When money is sent in either of the 
above-named ways, itis at our risk. In any 
other manner, it is at the risk of the sender. 





Convéntions.—The time for holding Bee- 


Keepers’ Conventions will soon be here, and 
we cannot give any better advice than this : 
Let each one attend who can do so, and take 
partin making these meetings interesting 
and instructive. If you have not already 
obtained the ‘“ Bee-Keepers’ Convention 
Hand-Book,” do so at once to post yourself 
upon hew to conduct such meetings cor- 
rectly. It contains a simple Manual of 
Parliamentary Law and Rules of Order for 
the guidance of officers and members of 
of Local Conventions—Model Constitution 
and By-Laws for a Local Society—Pro- 
gramme for a Convention, with Subjects for 
Discusson—List of Premiums for Fairs, etc. 
Bound in cloth, and suitable for the pocket. 
Price, 50 cents. We will club this book and 
the AMERICAN BEE JouRNAL for one year 


In regard to the time of holding the 

Wiss | Chicago Convention: The date now chosen 

MIMI, | (Nov. 16 to 18) is objectionable on account 

Amin Ai of that being just about the time when most 

MINT | of us will be putting our bees in the cellar. 
ida | I vote for the last week of the Exposition. 


The Convention at Chicago.—The fol- 
lowing letters have been received relative 
to the time for holding the convention this 
fall, upon which Mr. L. Highbarger recorded 
his “ Protest” in our last issue : 


With to time of convention, I only 
care for that which will suit the majority. 
Some objected to the last week of the Ex- 
position use excursion rates were not 
ven in all directions, and I supposed the 

Stock Show would make low rates in all 
directions. There may be force in Mr. 
Highbarger’s objections, as it might happen 
to come at the time for putting bees in win- 
ter quarters. Personally, I shall be satisfied 
with either time; only, as the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL says, let it be settled at once. 

C. C. MILLER, President. 


W. Z. HuTourNson, Secretary. 





Another Hoax.—Mr. A. O. Crawford, of 
South Weymouth, Mass., has sent us a 
marked item from the Philadelphia Medical 
and Surgical Reporter. Here is thé item : 
An authority on canned goods reveals the 
interesting fact that most of the jellies in 
the market are made of apple parings and 
cores. Sometimes the stock is kept so long 
that it will not make jelly, then they make 
strained honey out of it. 

Such an absurd falsehood ought not to 
deceive any one, but there is so much ignor- 
ance prevailing about honey, that it will no 
doubt be copied by hundreds of papers, and 
find thousands (if not millions) of deluded 
believers—even though it is but a stupid 
hoax!!! 





Mr. T. W. Cowan, editor of the British 
Bee Journal, is now on the Atlantic Ocean, 
enroute for America. Prof. A. J. Cook 
writes as follows concerning our distin- 
guished visitor : 


DEAR Mr. EpiTor :—I am giad you called 
attention to the visit of Mr. Cowan and lady. 
Asa gentieman of the highest character, 
honest to the core, generous and liberal in 
views and pocket, and as one of the very 
first, if not the most able bee-keeper in 
England, he demandsa royal welcome. Let 
us all show him that we appreciate real 
worth, whether it belongs to England or 
America. I wish we could in some way give 
him a reception. Possibly we cau keep him 
until our meeting in November. 


We are sorry that his visit is made at this, 
the hottest season of the year. 


would be very desirable. 


know more of his plans for the future. 










If he could 
remain here until September, and then have 
the National Convention at that time, it 
By the time our 
next JOURNAL is issued, perhaps we shall 





ing the following : 


that have tried it. 
ing without wasting time as wax-workers. 


there is no sense in it! 


was scribbling ! 





for $1.30. 


A Scribbler for the Hartford, Conn., 
Journal makes a fool of himself, and tries 
to make fools of the readers by perpetrat- 


A process for making artificial honey has 
been invented and accepted by all the bees 
This leaves the bees free 
to gather honey all the day from every 
opening flower in the seasonof honey-mak- 


There is not only no truth in the item, but 
No one can get an 
intelligent idea from it. The writer was en- 
tirely ignorant of the matter on which he 
It sounds much like the 


Turning the Tables.—Mr. J. E. Pleas- 
ants writes thus to the Los Angeles, Calif., 
Herald, concerning the bee-fruit contro- 
versy : 


The damage done to fruit is always com- 
menced by other insects or birds, but it is 
invariably laid at the door of the bee. Some- 
times the fruit-grower knows so little of the 
physiology of the bee, that he accuses him 
of gnawing through an inch board to get to 
his truit. So the ery is, “ The bees must go.” 
If not, they will be and destroyed. 
Such work is both cruel and unlawful. 

As we all know, there are always two sides 
to a question, for once upon a time a k r 
of bees in the mountains, who for years had 
been quietly pursuing the even tenor of his 
way, had his tranquillity interrupted by a 
tiller of the soil who moved into the vicinity 
and planted his vines and me‘ons. In the 
course of time the pioneer’s bees fed upon 
the sour grapes and melons of his neighbor, 
and as it was not their natural food, they 
became diseused and perished. 2 oie 
their owner became enraged and called an 
anti-fruit growers’ meeting, the decision of 
which was that the husbandman must go. 





Honey will be Scarce, and prices will 
advance if the crop can be kept off the mar- 
ket in large cities until September. A word 
of caution to all at this time will be appre- 
ciated—do not sell honey to any one of 
whose financial standing you are not posted, 
unless you get cash in advance; no matter 
what arethe promises or flattering offers. 
Either know that the party offering to buy 
it, is either perfectly good for ten times the 
amount, or pays you cash down. Last year 
there were several swindlers trying to get 
honey without paying for it. Hence this 
timely advice. 





All who Desire to become members of 
the National Bee-Keepers’ Union should 
send to this office for a Voting Blank, and 
then fill it up and return with $1.25, for 
which they will receive a membership ticket, 
entitling them to all the rights and benefits 
of the Union. Now let every one who be- 
lievesin defending “our pursuit” against 
the attacks of the misguided and perverse, 
join the army of defenders. 
The Canadian Farmer’s Advocate, speaking 
of the extensive trade in queens between 
Canada and the United States, and of the 
detention of queens at the lines between the 
two countries Jast year, and of the speedy 
reversal of that order, says : 
The Bee-Keepers’ Union deserves great 
raise for the able manner in which they 
Love handled the case. Queens with their 


attendants can now be mailed without any 
danger of delay. 





Nebraska.—The Twenty-first Annual Ex- 
position of the Nebraska State Board of 
Agriculture will be held at Lincoln, the 
capital of the State, Sept. 9 to 16, 1887. For 
further information address the Secretary, 
Robt. W. Furnas, at Brownville, Nebr. 








Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine for 
August, 1887, affords pleasant midsummer 
reading for all. Stories and poems abound, 
and yet the claims of those who like more 
solid reading are not over-looked. The eyes 


of all now looking toward France, the arti- 
cles on “Chantilly,” the Duc d’Aumale’s 
princely giftto the French nation, and the 
entertaining description of ** Metz, its Monu- 
ments and Memories,” will be especially 
attractive. Both articles are profusely 





lingo of a lunatic. 





illustrated. 
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QUERINS 


With Replies thereto. 











{It is quite useless to ask for answers to 

eries in this Department in less time 
than one month. They have to wait their 
turn, be put in type, and sent in about a 
dozen at a time to each of those who answer 
them; get them returned, and then find 
space for them inthe JOURNAL. If you are 
in a “hurry” for replies, do not ask for 
them to be inserted here.—Eb.] 




















Dark Substance Stored by Bees. 


Query 445.—I am having a very singular 
and, to say the least,a very discouraging experi- 
ence with my bees, and would like to ask the 
apiarists of the Query Department for their opin- 
ions and advice. IL have 20 colonies of Italian 
bees located on ~ ¢ ground among small trees of 
chestnut, oak and maple, not thick enough but 
that part of them are in the shade and part in the 
sun. In the last part of last seasen they com- 
menced to put in the surplus boxes a dark-colored 
substance not disagreeable tasting, and yet it did 
not taste much like honey. They began to gather 
it the first of this season—June22. I took 50 one- 
pound boxes from two hives, well-filled and cap- 
ped. Some of the caps were dark. I have not ex- 
amined the rest of the hives, but I suppose they 
are all in the same condition. What would be the 

robability if the colonies were re-queened with 

lack or native queens ?—J. H., Mass. 


The substance you mention is prob- 
ably ‘‘honey-dew,”’ and the queens 
have nothing to do with the gathering 
of it.—DADANT & SON. 


I do not think it would help the 
matter any, but it might. You could 
tell by trying a few.—G. M. Doo- 
LITTLE. 

Most likely your dark honey is 
*“ honey-dew”’ from some species of 
aphid. Black or native queens have 
nothing to do with the color of the 
honey.—J. P. H. BRown. 

I suspect that the substance gath- 
ered was the so-called ‘* honey-dew,” 
and I doubt if the black bees would 
refrain from gathering the stuff.—W. 
Z. HUTCHINSON. 


I doubt if re-queening or anything 
else you can do will make any differ- 
ence, unless you can provide enough 
| epigge s ner so that they will neglect 
the objectionable source.—C. C 
MILLER. 


You should not “suppose” but 
know whether the balance of the sec- 
tions are as those described. I fail to 
see any benefit by changing queens.— 
H. D. CuTrine. 

I would guess that you have been 
the recipient of a flow of ‘“ honey- 
dew.” Re-queening will not affect 
the flow nor the gathering of it.— 
JAMES HEDDON. 


The substance called ‘‘ honey-dew ” 
is your trouble. You may not see it 
another season, and you may. Chang- 
ing the stock of your bees will do no 
good. Honey-dew will be honey-dew, 
no matter what race of bees collect 
and store it. When you change your 
Italians for black bees, if you do not 
repent of the job you will do me a 
favor by ‘letting me know.”—G. W. 
DEMAREE. 

The fault is not with the bees, but 
with the source of supplies. Why not 
look about and see where the bees 
get such honey? The black bees 
would doubtless do the very same 








thing. Surely they would unless this 
suspected honey was from some 
flower which was too deep for their 
shorter tongues.—A. J. CooK. 


I have never had an experience of 
this nature; probably the bees find 
this nectar (7?) on the forest trees 
surrounding them, The probability, 
if the colonies were re-queened with 
black queens, would be that in a few 
months the workers would be black, 
but Ido not imagine that it would 
make a particle of difference with the 
present or future honey crop. You 
would do better to change the loca- 
tion of your apiary.—J. E. Ponpb. 


My experience and observation both 
confirm the fact that black or native 
bees and hybrids are the worst bees 
we have to pile up dark, disagreeable 
and unsalable honey. I have known 
Syrian bees to store beautiful and 
fine-flavored honey when colonies of 
blacks and hybrids in the same yard 
stored a dark, foul-odored stuff not fit 
to eat. A change to black bees would 
not be apt to help the matter.—G, L. 
TINKER. 

Doubtless it is the so-called honey- 
dew. Provide superior pasturage and 
that trouble will be over. To change 

ueens will avail nothing.— THE 

DITOR. 





Getting Bees aut of the Sections, 


Greey 446.—As neither smoke nor shake 
will clean out the bees from the filled surplus 
boxes when I take them from the hive, how can 
Iget them out of the section-boxes when they are 
removed from the hive after being full? This 
art of the work should be the most pleasant, but 
me it is the most unpleasant work of the apiary. 
—Oshkosh, Wis. 

Remove them to a dark room with 
a small opening emitting a little light. 
The bees will make for the light and 
pass out.—J. P. H. Brown. 

Put them in a bee-tent or dry-goods 
box, as often recommended in the 
bee-books and bee-papers.—A.J.CooKk. 

If you do not wish to take the boxes 
apart, you should pile them in a large 
box or in adark place covered with 





-|acloth, when the bees will all eon- 


centrate together in one of the crates, 
or sometimes on the outside of them. 
—DADANT & SON. 


You can do it by pouring a deluge 
of smoke between each tier of sections 
and waiting just long enough for the 
bees to run down, and not long 
enough for a reaction to take place. 
I have no trouble in taking off honey 
nearly free from bees.—G. M. Doo- 
LITTLE. 

If but few bees remain in the case, 
remove it tosome room with a win- 
dow ; the bees will leave it and go to 
the window, when you can open it 
and let them fly. Close the window 
at once so that no bees can return. If 
many bees remain, take out the sec- 
tions there and then brush off the 
bees and carry the sections to some 
safe place.—H. D. Currrne. 


Smoke them “like sixty” before 
you take off the sections, then take 
them off quickly before the bees have 
time to go back into them, and carry 
the sections to some place where the 
remaining bees can take their own 





ie, 
time to get out, but are not ab) 
get in again. —C. C. MILLER. * 

The “ shake out” process amo 

to nothing in practical work. Thee 
are but two ways to get bees out of 
surplus cases when filled with honey 
The first is to take out the sections 
one at a time, and brush the bees off 
of them; or, second, my way is to 
smoke and brush out as many bees as 
I can without too much loss of time 
and then put the cases in a dark 
closet that is provided with a bee. 
escape in the door. The bees will 
leave the cases in a few hours, pass. 
ing out at the ** bee-escape,” which is 
so arranged that no bees can enter 
the closet from the outside. 1 would 
not be without this contrivance for 
any reasonable sum of money.—G. W. 
DEMAREE. 


I have very little trouble in this 
direction, as I can usually drive out 
all but 2 or 3 to a section at onee. If 
they cannot be gotten out by brush- 
ing, put the sections into a large box 
in the shade and cover with a sheet. 
The bees will crawl up to the sheet, 
when they can be shaken off. Pro- 
ceed in this way until all have left. 
The shaking so disturbs the bees that 
they do not return as they would if 
the box was not covered.—J. E. Ponp. 


With properly constructed supers, 
smoke and shake will rid them of 
nearly all the bees, and then the few 
remaining ones I get rid of by placin 
the supers on end (so that light an 
air can readily pass through the 
combs) in my screen-house or a dark- 
ened room with one light-hole out.— 
JAMES HEDDON. 


There must be something peculiar 
about your bees, fixtures or manage- 
ment.” ‘‘Smoke and shake” will 
nearly clear a case of honey of bees, 
when the case may be carried intoa 
house and placed uponend. The few 
remaining stragglers will seek the 
windows,which should be so arranged 
as to allow the bees to 3 Nf e 
page 23, ‘*Production of Comb 

oney.”—W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


A _ perfect surplus arrangement 
should enable the bee-keeper to take 
the sections free from bees quickly 
and agreeably. This cannot be done 
with the T-super cases or others con- 
structed on a similar plan, and hence 
they are to me quite objectionable. In 
my opinion we shall not get a more 
perfect thing than the ** wide-frame ” 
case with movable separators. With 
it I can easily take 60 pounds of comb 
honey in one-pound sections, free 
from bees, inside of ten minutes. | 
know of no other arrangement by 
which it can be done. Only part of 
the bees can be smoked or shaken 
from a separatored case without tak- 
ing it apart, until the bees fill them- 
selves with honey and get a good 
ready; and then serious damage 1s 
often done to the combs before leav- 
ing.—G. L. TINKER. 


With open-top sections ‘ smoke 
will drive the bees out in all ordinary 
cases. If it does not in your case, put 
the supers in a dark room, with a 
small aperture. The bees will leave 
by the latter.—TuE EpiTor. 
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Correspondence. 


—— 


This mark ©) indicates that the apiarist is 
located near the center of the State named; 
8 northof the center; south; Of east; 
+0 west; and this 4 northeast: *O northwest: 
Osoutheast; and southwest of the center 
of the State mentioned. 











“he National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


SECOND ANNUAL REPORT. 














To review the work of the National 
Bee-Keepers’ Union at the end of the 
second year is a very pleasing duty— 
for we do not discover anything which 
could have been done more satisfac- 
torily— the results having been all 
that could be desired, 


The officers were all re-elected by 
over a two-thirds vote, with the ex- 
ception of the General Manager, who 
received every vote cast. Regarding 
this unanimous expression as a ** vote 
of confidence,” the Manager entered 
upon the work of the second Pog 
with renewed energies, hoping fora 
large increase of membership, and a 
consequent additional influence for 
the Union. 


The Union Victorious Every Time! 


In all the attacks against the pursuit 
of bee-keeping which the ** National 
Bee - Keepers Union” has deemed it 
expedient to vindicate, it has scored a 
victory! What no individual apiarist 
could have achieved single-handed, 
it has satisfactorily accomplished in a 
short time. 

In the face of this showing, it is 
strange that any bee-keeper should 
hesitate to become a member of this 
organization. It ought to have thou- 
sands of members where now it has 
only hundreds. It is to the énterest 
of every apiarist to become a member. 
Nay, itis not only that, but it isa 
duty, which, if neglected, will operate 
to his or her disadvantage. As the 
Union will defend only its members, 
who became such before any lawsuits 
were commenced against them—all 
should take time by the fore-lock, and 
“join the Union ” at once! 

Several “ suits” have been allowed 
to go by default in justices’ courts, so 
that we could oo ” them, and 
thus have the decision from the 
higher courts. This plan has been 
eminently successful, and productive 
of good. 


Mailing Queen-Bees and Attending 
Workers. 


The first thing which demanded 
the attention of the Union during the 
feet year, was the action of the Post- 

faster at Griffin, Ga., who refused to 

receive a ** queen-bee”’ in the mails, 
because of the ‘attending workers,” 
the Postal Regulations permitting 
only “* queen-bees” in the mails—not 
drones or workers ! 

The Manager of the Union, Prof. 
Cook (Vice-President), and the Hon. 
Edwin Willits, each made an appeal 
to the Post-Office Department at 


Washington to have his action over- 
ruled. It was only a technicality, but 
as ‘‘ necessary attendants’ were es- 
sential when mailing queen-bees, it 
was a vital point to apiarists. 


The General Superintendent of the 
Railway Mail Service, ordered the 
ee to be revised, 80 as to 
r ** queen-bees with necessary at- 
tendants,” and so advised the Post- 
Master in Georgia, the r of 
the Union, aad’ others. Since that 
time we have heard no complaint on 
that score. 


The Canadian Bee Journal comments 
on this matter in the following words : 
“That the Bee - Keepers’ * Union’ 
is in itself a mountain of strength to 
the bee-keepers of the United States, 
is a fact beyond dispute. The postal 
laws were so construed during the 
past month that a few bees were not 
permitted to go with the queen by 
mail, and this meant nothing more 
nor less than that the traffic in 
: —— by mail’ was put an end to. 
Thanks to the * Union,’ and the efforts 
of one or two influential gentlemen 
outside, the barrier has been removed, 
and the necessary attendants allowed 
transmission along with the queen.” 


Sending Queens to Canada. 


Complaint was made that queen- 
bees sent to Canada had been stopped 
at Suspension Bridge. This was re- 
ferred by the Manager of the Union 
to the Superintendent of Forei 
Mails,and that difficulty was promptly 
removed. It was occasioned by the 
officiousness of the Post-Master at 
Suspension Bridge, N. Y., and he was 
notified to *‘ let the bees pass.” So 
ended that trouble. 


California Fruit-Bees Trouble. 


The Bohn case, mentioned in my 
last Report, was appealed to the Su- 
perior Court. The decision there given 
was on technicalities, and practically 
ended the difficulties. The expenses 
of the suit and appeal amounted to 
$384.50; of this the Union has yy 
one-half, and Mr. Bohn the other half. 


In this case the resistance of the 
Bee-Keepers’ Union was too much 
for the _ fruit-growers—and that 
trouble. which was proclaimed by a 
Nebraska apiarist to be ‘* too much 
for the Union to compete with,” is 
now all conquered! the raisin-grow- 
ers admitting that they were mis- 
taken ! 

Foolish warfare against bees seems 
to be the rage ! 
suffers because of the presence of 
bees is simply ridiculous! The good 
they do in fertilizing the fruit Crocs 
far outweighs any possible evil that 
may follow from their presence. 


That Scientifie Pleasantry. 


Dr. J. H. Kellogg, of Battle Creek, 
Mich., in his book entitled ‘“* Good 
Health,” had reiterated the Wiley lie 
about the manufacture of combs from 
paraffine, and filling them with glu- 
cose, and capping them by machinery, 
etc. The Manager of the Union 
wrote to him concerning the matter, 
and asked for a retraction. Dr. 





replied, thanking the Manager for 





The idea that fruit | U 


K. | the bees are stil 





calling attention to the error. prowis- 
ing to correct the plates of his book, 
and by every meansin his power to 
counteract the influence of the false 
statement, which he had copied from 
Prof. Wiley. He retracied the mat- 
ter in his paper entitled Good Health, 
for August, 1886. 9 
The wily part plazas the origina- 
tor of that so-called “* scientific — 
antry,” will cause his name be 
execrated by honest persons all the 
World over. And if he should live a 
thousand years, and devote all his re- 
maining life to atone for the damages 
he has already done to an honest pur- 
suit, he would die an infinite debtor 
to it; for the multiplying tongue of 
slander and falsehood never can be 
controlled or made to cease its villain- 
ous calumnies! His name will 

“Go down 


To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung.” 


Removal of Bees from Cities and 
Villages. 

M. Darling, of Waterbury, Conn., 
was sued for $500 damages by a neigh- 
bor, and to compel the removal of his 

The case was instigated by 
malice and jealousy, and was dis- 
missed as soon as it was discovered 
that he was “ backed up” by the Na- 
tional Bee-Keepers’ Union! The ex- 
penses were $50, of which the Union 
paid one-half. 

S. W. Rich, of Hobart, N. Y., was 
sued by a jealous and disagreeable 
neighbor for $1,500 damages, and also 
to compel him to move his apiary out- 
side the city limits. This suit is 
defended by the Union, and is as yet 
undecided ! 

C. C. Richardson, a gardener, was 
sued for keeping honey bees on his 
land in Tipton, Ind., alleging that 
they were a nuisance. This was also 
defended by the Union,and asa re- 
sult, it was dismi by the court. 
The costs were $20; and one-half of 
it was paid bythe Union. This is the 
‘* case” which was so badly misrepre- 
sented at the Indianapolis convention, 
by an officious neighbor, and it is with 
much satisfaction that | am now able 
to say that the *‘ Union” was “ too 
much ” for the enemies of the pursuit 
of bee-keeping ! 

The City Council of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., passed an ordinance against 
keeping bees within the city limits. 
If enforced, it would practically wipe 
out the pursuit of bee-keeping there. 
Such a pressure was brought to bear 
by the bee-keepers, backed up by the 
nion, that the ordinance is a dead 
letter, and it is expected thatit will 
soon be repealed, if it has not already 
been done. : 

In Arka Ark., the City 
Council ordered Z. A. Clark to remoye 
his bees from within the city limits 
within 30 days. Major J. L. Wither- 
spoon, ex- Attorney General of Arkan- 
sas (who stands at the head of the 
Bar of the State), was employed to 
attend to the matter on behalf of the 
bees. The National Bee-Keepers’ 
Union backs up Mr. Z. A. Clark to 
fight the case on its merits. 

The thirty on have expired, and 

there. Public opin- 





ion is strong against their removal, 
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and the newspapers are teeming with 
ridicule of the order to remove them. 
The Union will stand by | Mr. Clark 
in this matter, and see it through, 
for it would be very detrimental to 
the pursuit to allow adecision against 
bee-keeping to be put upon record on 
the plea of its being a “ nuisance.” 


Proposed Legislation in Michigan 
against Bee-Keeping. 

The McCormick bill introduced into 
the Legislature, intending to “ wipe 
apiculture out of Michigan,” as Prof. 

ook stated it, raised such a buzzing 
about his ears that it was tabled on 
his own motion, and there died. The 
President of the Union (Mr. Heddon), 
as well as Vice-President Cook and 
the General Manager all labored with 
Mr. McCormick to bring about the 
before-mentioned result, 

Here we have another result of the 
benefits to be derived from organiza- 
tion and combined effort. The mem- 
bers of the Bee-Keepers’ Union have 
many triumphs to feel proud over,and 
this adds another laurel. 


Amendments to the Constitution. 


Many amendments to the constitu- 
tion have been suggested, and as I 
approve of the following, I herewith 
present them for the approval or dis- 
— of the members: 

he first is the provision that not 
more than one assessment (of one 
dollar) shall be called in any one fiscal 
war without a majority vote of all 
he members approving the same, 
upon the presentation of the facts, in 
the case that the extra dollar is asked 
for. This was suggested at a conven- 
tion, where it was stated that without 
some such amendment, the assess- 
ments might become burdensome. 

Another is, extending the time be- 
fore a membership becomes delin- 
quent from 30 days to 6 months. This 
is to accommodate those who are 
temporarily embarrassed by the 
stringency of the times. 

Another isto make the annual Fee 
only one dollar—to cover every ex- 
pense, and constitute only one fund. 

These amendments will take effect 
on Jan 1, 1888, if adopted by a ma- 
_ vote of the members on the 

lanks which accompany this Report. 

It is argued that these amendments 
will simplify matters, take away ob- 
jections, and add very largely to the 
membership. 

* *” * * * + a” 

I now submit my second annual 
Report with the hope that it will meet 
with the approbation of every mem- 
ber. If I have failed in any particu- 
lar to act for the general interest of 
the pursuit of bee-keeping, it has 
been unintentional—that having been 
my only aim. 

THomas G. NEWMAN, 
General Manager. 

(The rest of the Report gives the 
Constitution as it will read if the pro- 
posed amendments are adopted; a 
financial Report, showing $224.25 in 
the Treasury, which will about cover 
the expense of the several suits still 
before the courts and in an unfinished 


state; Election of Officers, etc.—Eb.] 


For the American Bee Journal 


The Honey Crop of 1887, 


JAMES HEDDON. 








I need not tell any bee-keeper who 
enjoys the many important advan- 
tages gained by reading the AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL, that the Ameri- 
can honey crop is a very short one, 
and as supply and demand control 

rices and readiness of sales, we may 
ook for a lively call, and at least fair 
prices for our 1887 honey crop. 

Ido not claim to crow, but I do 
most firmily believe that it will pay 
us all this year to offer little or no 
honey to the markets, till the advent 
of cooler weather, when the natural 
appetite for sweets begins to call for 
our product. If we hold back until 
the consumers have called loudly to 
us, and even the second and _ third 
time, prices will rule higher and 
firmer from the beginning to the end 
of the 1887 supply. 

The crop here is about one-fourth 
the usual amount, so far in the sea- 
son, which part embraces all the white 
honey yield from clover and bass- 
wood, leaving the amber honey-flow 
from autumn flowers yet before us, 
and yet an unknown .geantity, and 
none too promising. y increase of 
bees has been small, but nearly 600 
colonies have stored several thousand 
ounds of each, comb and extracted 
oney. My home apiary is worked 
for comb, and the out apiary for ex- 
tracted honey ; both exclusively so. I 
find this specialty conducive to 
economy. 


PLEURISY-ROOT AS A HONEY-PLANT. 


This plant, which I have previously 
written about, is still so rapidly in- 
creasing that at this rate, in a year or 
two more, we shall realize a good sur- 
plus crop from it. I have never seen 
so fine a honey-yielder and promising 
a bee-plant. Again this season the 
honey stands in drops in the blossoms. 
Bees never fail to work on it in large 
numbers right through the basswood 
flow, asit begins to bloom at about 
the beginning of basswood, and lasts 
all through it, and on till buckwheat 
and autumn flowers are in full bloom. 
The plant is not only perennial, but 
very tenacious, yet readily yielding to 
destruction by cultivation. The more 
I see of this plant the more I cherish 
it,and I am now willing to go on 
reeord as saying thatI believe it is 
the best, and the coming honey-plant. 


It is not only true that I would 
plant pleurisy-root on valuable land, 
and cultivate it sooner than sweet 
clover or any other honey plant, but I 
consider it most valuable because it is 
the grandest of all plants to succeed 
and rapidly increase when sown in 
waste places. The two extreme 
drouths which burned away three- 
fourths of our ordinary clover and 
basswood yield, seemed to have no 
effect on the pleurisy-root, which is 
to-day in full bloom, with white nec- 
tar visible in the nectaries, and cov- 
ered with busy workers. Four years 
ago we could see but rare specimens 





of the plant, but now (through the aid 








of the bees, I think) they are to be 
found almost any where, but hard] 
plentiful enough as yet to yield a gy. 
= for 300 colonies. Robbing after 

asswood flow is a thing of the past 
unless criminal carelessness is prac. 
ticed. Mr. McLain has not said: half 
enough in its favor, in his praises of 
it on page 424. 

Dowagiac, 9 Mich., July 8, 1887, 





The Honey Crop of California, | 


F. C. FOX. 








The seasonal prospects have grown 
small by degrees, and beautifully less. 
Only the most sanguine apiarists now 
expect any surplus honey at all; the 
majority give it up, and some have 
prcnrey Ban s yy y their bees and 
gone elsewhere for occupation. Yet 
we are informed by a p raph ina 
San Diego paper that, ‘the honey 
crop promises to be a good one!” 

Such heedless aud mischievous non- 
sense Ought to be contradicted. The 
bee-men know better, but dealers who 
are still heavily stocked with last 
year’s crop, might be led to unload at 
a sacrifice lest another (imaginary) 
large one should begin to pour in on 
top of the former. It makes little 
difference to the apiarists; they hold 
ane over; their crop almost in- 
variably goes to market as soon as 
gathered. One remarked to me, 
** What do we care for the state of 
markets when we have no honey to 
sell.”” I will suggest to those inter- 
ested, that they need not depend upon 
mere assertions, whether anonymous 
or otherwise. There are omens from 
which any one can form an independ- 
ent opinion about the probable crop. 

Production tallies very closely with 
the rainfall. Our heaviest yields fol- 
lowed 40.25 inches of rain in 1884, and 
24.84 inches in 1878, although 1886, 
with 26.23 inches, gave somewhat less 
than in 1878. 

It may be assumed as a rule that 
less than 20 inches here never gives a 
goed top and 12 inches or less, none 
at all. 

* Taking 1878 as a sample good sea- 
son,I find (by record) that the bees 
began to gather honey freely in Jan- 
uary, and drones ety in my 
apiary on Feb.5. The first swarm 
issued on March 16, the hives being 
then crowded with bees and heavy 
with stores. Still it was not until 
May that we began to take out honey 
for market. Thus it is apparent that 
for a good crop, there must be onsiy 
abundance to stimulate breeding, an 
make colonies strong enough to 
— the surplus or marketable 

oney of the late spring and summer 
months; few apiarists in this climate 
try to stimulate colonies by feeding, 
e 


Now compare with the above the 
aspect this season has presented 
throughout. After almost a rainless 
December and January there was, to 
be sure, a heavy downpour in the first 

art of February, but it was then too 
ate fora fullcrop. By the time the 
growth from those rains could be 
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tilized, two important preparatory 
months were irreparably lost, and the 
time for storing surplus honey equally 
shortened, however favorable subse- 
quent weather might prove. 

When March 20 arrived, which is 
the average swarming time here, and 
even the preliminary drones had not 
appeared, it was evident that the 
bees did not anticipate a good season. 
Neither has subsequent weather 
proved favorable. Colonies have ret- 
rograded and eaten out the little sur- 
plus stored by some strong ones after 
the April rain. The total season’s 
rainfall to May 1, has been here only 
10.25 inches, against an annual mean 
of about 17.450 inches. As 2 inches of 
above, in November, was rendered 
useless to the bee-business by two 
succeeding dry months, the available 
total conforms nearly to those of the 
dryest seasons in fifteen years, viz: 
1877, with 8.60 inches, and 1879 with 
8.29 inches. 

Another unfavorable feature of the 
past winter has been an unprecedent- 
ed continuance of dry north winds, 
absording moisture rapidly from the 
ground, and choking out the shallow- 
rooted annual plants. Also a coinci- 
dent lack of dews and wet fogs that 
are equally important with rain. 

All this is no news to * bee-men,” 
but it shows how a one in San 
Diego or elsewhere could measurably 
see the possibility or impossibility of 
a good honey crop, and need not be 
misled by paragraphs quoted perhaps 
from a source 500 miles distant. 


A comparison of weather records 
with previous years will, by the mid- 
dle of February at the latest, give 
data for a pretty reliable estimate of 
the coming season. This unproduc- 
tive season may yet — a blessing 
in disguise; giving bee-men leisure 
for other, and more profitable, under- 
takings. 

Fall Brook,o. Calif. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Dry Season—Buckwheat for Honey. 


J. W. SANDERS. 








We have had an extremely dry sea- 
son, having been almost_ without rain 
since the snow went off, excepting a 
few light showers. We had a good 
rain on July 1, that wet down plow 
depth,the first to wet the ground since 
planting began. Pastures and mead- 
Ows are very short. Wheat and oats 
are short, and_badly damaged by the 
chinch bug. Hundreds of acres will 
not be cut. Corn looks well, but 
some is being damaged by the bugs. 

The drouth is the greatest ever 
known in this part of Iowa. White 
clover is almost an entire failure; we 
had enough to keep the brood-cham- 
ber in fine condition, but no surplus 
from that source. Our bees began on 
linden about June 25, improved the 
time for several days, but they seem 
to be about through now. uring 
this time my bees have stored in the 
upper stories as well as in the brood- 


the sections. All the colonies seem 
ih fine condition for the fall honey, if 
we have any. This will depend upon 
the amount of rain that we have. 

There has been a large amount of 
buckwheat sown in this vicinity, and 
our July rain has brought it up nicely; 
80 we hope there is a better time com- 
ing, and we will have the privilege 
of feasting on buckwheat cakes cov- 
ered with buckwheat honey the com- 
eaeenet | Some seasons we have 
had a fine fall yield from heart’s-ease 
and goldenrod. Hence our motto is, 


* Do not be discou da.” 
Le Grand,© Iowa, July 7, 1887. 





for the American Bee Journal. 


Roaring in Winter—Hiving Swarms. 


G. M. DOOLITTLE. 








Iam asked by several to give my 
views about bees roaring in winter, 
as this question is now being dis- 
cussed in the BEE JOURNAL. 


Years ago, when I first began to 
keep bees, I read that in cold weather 
bees were continually changing places 
in the cluster to keep an even tem- 
perature of the same, for, did they 
not do this, those on the outside 
would become benumbed with the 
cold and freeze ; and beside, to avoid 
freezing in extreme cold weather, the 
whole colony would arouse from this 
quietude and create heat by roaring 
or getting in a commotion which al- 
ways results in a roaring sound, 


Of course being desirous to know 
about all of these things, I began 
watching every chance I had to see 
this working of the warm bees out 
from the centre of the cluster, and 
the crawling of the a 
ones in; but to this day I have never 
seen such a process going on when 
the bees were not interfered with by 
the keeper, except as below. Do not 
understand me as saying that bees 
never do such a thing; all I wish to 
say is, that with the closest scrutiny 
I was able to give, I never saw such a 
thing done. 


Nature has provided that in cool 
weather a certain portion of the bees 
should form themselves into a sort of 
a ‘** crust ”’ or outer shell, so as to hold 
the heat inside the cluster. Those 
inside are always warm and compara- 
tively active, and upon the slightest 
disturbance these warm bees will 
break through the “‘ crust’ bees, and 
come out all ready to protect the col- 
ony, which the “crust” bees are in- 
capable of doing on the first disturb- 
ance. Those which thus break 
through the “crust” of bees will 
sting wickedly on azero morning, if 
they can get at a person’s flesh before 
the cold chills them. In a few mo- 
ments after being disturbed the 
“crust”? bees become active, and a 
roaring is set up which is generally 
taken for the warming-up process 
spoken of at first. 


It takes very little disturbance to 
cause this breaking up of the cluster 





chamber, but I did not succeed in get- 
ting any to work for comb honey in 


or “ crust’ bees, and the commotion 


that the whole theory sprang from 
some person opening the doors about 
_ observatory hive, and seeing 
what I have described go on, attrib- 
uting it to Nature’s = of keeping 
the bees warm, rather than to the 
disturbance he had caused. 


In the above I have given one cause 
for bees roaring in a zero tempera- 
ture, and how fhe changing process 
may be observed. But there is another 
cause for bees roaring and ** breaking 
cluster,” which oceurs every week or 
80 in cool or cold weather. hen the 
unsealed honey becomes exhausted 
inside of the cluster,sufficient warmth 
is produced so that the bees can 
spread out over thesealed stores so as 
to get a new supply, for as far as I 
have observed there is always kept a 
supply of unsealed honey on hand at 
all times. In thus spreading out, a 
roaring is set up loud enough to be 
heard quite alittle distance from the 
hive. By this roaring I have often 
detected the bees at sa * honey, 
and years ago, before I fully under- 
st what it meant, I thought that 
the bees had become overloaded with 
fecal matter. and were about to have 
the bee-diarrhea ; but an examination 
a day or two afterward showed them 
all quiet and nice. 

The above instances are all the 
roaring of beesI ever could detect 
with a temperature below the freez- 
ing point, no matter if aslow as 30° 
below zero. I have been in the bee- 
yard scores of times, with the mer- 
cury below zero, sweeping snow about 
the hives,and unless as spoken of 
above,all was quiet as death, as far as 
I could hear, unless the ear was held 
closer to the entrance, when the least, 
little, low, contented hum was to be 
heard, though scarcely audible if 
there was the least bit of air stirring. 
This contented hum is always heard 
if bees are alive, and it is evidence 
that the bees are in fine condition. 


HIVING SWARMS. 


For the benefit of the newer sub- 
scribers of the BEE JOURNAL, I wish 
to give my plan of hiving swarms and 
preventing after-swarms, which has 
worked so admirably with me for the 

ast three summers, and pleases me 

tter than ever to-day. 

I put into a light box or comb-car- 
rier the number of frames I wish to 
hive a swarm on,all started with 
strips of foundation, ready for the 
bees, and as soon as a swarm issues I 
step to the front of the hive and get 
the queen, with wing clipped, ina 
wire-cloth cage. Next I take the 
frames from the box and put them at 


hive and take out the frames of brood 
with the few adhering bees. placing 
them in the box. I now put in the 
started frames and rearrange the sur- 
lus arrangement, closing the hive. 
then lay the —~ ¥ queen close to 
the entrance, and take the box of 
brood and bees to an empty hive 
previously put where I wish the hive 
of a colony to stand, when the combs 
are put from the box into the hive, 
the same being closed. 

By this time the swarm isreturning 





following, and L have but little doubt 


to where it came from, when the 


the side of the hive, whenI open the. 
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queen is liberated, which immediately 
runs in and the swarm is hived. The 
queen 
nto the 
aving the frames of brood. 


next day a just-hatched eo 
is ig ae in honey and put i 
hive 
Reader, try it. 

Borodino,© N. Y. 


—— Sl 


For the American Bee Journal 


Pollen in the Sections, 


W. Z HUTCHINSON. 








Before me lies a letter from Mr. 
Dwight Furness, in which he says : 


‘**T have just had a few days visit at 


home in the bee-yard, and send you a 


bit of my experience which may serve 
you as a text for another article in 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


** Clover is yielding very little, and 
the combs are filling up very slowly 
from sumac and tulip or whitewood. 
The honey is rather dark, Basswood 
is budded full, and may partly serve 
to prevent a total failure of our honey 
crop. Bees are swarming at the rate 
of two or three swarms per day. 


*“*Up to the present time I could 
heartily endorse your article in regard 
to‘ Pollen in the Sections,’ on page 
328 of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
but ‘ trouble’ has come to me at last. 


“During the past week we have 
hived some 15 swarms on empty 
frames in single, Heddon brood-cases, 
with queen-excluding honey-board, 
and acase of sections on each—sec- 
tions either full of comb or partly 
drawn foundation. Nearly all of these 
swarms have deposted more or less 

llen in the sections. Where foun- 
lation only is used in the sections, 
little or no pollen appears. I practice 
the Heddon method of preventing 
after swarming. Now, when the 
swarm issues, pollen is coming in at a 
lively rate ; hundreds of workers are 
returning from the field laden with 

ollen, which is carried into the new 

ive upon the old stand. All of the 
bees that leave the old colony the first 
day are also thrown in with the new 
swarm, and carry with them the pol- 
len gathered for the brood in the 
parent hive. So that even if it be true, 
as ete suggest, ‘that new colonies 
gather little or no pollen for several 
days after hiving,’ a good deal of 
pollen comesin, and is of necessity 
placed in the empty section cells. 


** Locality will not change this re- 
sult unless there be places where very 
little pollen can be found during the 
swarming season. But the amount of 
honey being gathered is an important 
factor. If the sections taken from the 
parent colony and placed over the 
new swarm were partly filled with 
noeey it would tend to keep out the 


en. 

“It is perhaps but proper to state 
that honey is coming in very slowly, 
and an unusual amount of pollen is 
being gathered.” 

AsI stated in my former article, 
this matter of pollenin the sections 
is something I know but very little 
about, having had almost no trouble 


from thissource. In the early spring 
my bees have always gathered large 
uantities of pollen from willows, 
ruit-bloom, dandelions,sugar maples, 
raspberries, etc.; the two outside 
combs often being nearly one-half 
filled with bee-bread upon the eve of 
the swarming season ; but from white 
clover and basswood very little pollen 
is gathered. In the early spring it 
seems as though one-half of the bees 
come in loaded with pollen, while 
during the honey harvest from white 
clover and basswood not more than 
= bee in twenty bears pollen to the 
ive. 

I think, however, that Mr. Furness 
has struck upon a very important 
point in this problem when he says 
that the amount of honey being gath- 
ered is an important factor. I can 
very readily understand that the in- 
ducement to store pollen in the sec- 
tions would be much greater if they 
were filled with empty combs, than it 
would be were there honey in the 
combs; and this reminds me that I 
have never hived a swarm and placed 
over it sections filled with empty 
combs, the combs always having con- 
tained honey, and herein may lie one 
"shaw secret of my success. Did I 
1ave the trouble mentioned by Mr. 
Furness, I would try putting one 
frame of comb in the brood-nest. 


Iam very much obliged indeed to 
Mr. Furness—in fact to all who have 
written me so many kind, encourag- 
ing and instructive letters. 

Rogersville, é Mich. 





Read at the Maine Convention. 


The Bee-Pasturage of Maine, 


DR. J. A. MORTON. 








To the bee-keepers of Maine the 
subject of bee-pasturage is a very 
important one, and volumes might be 
written upon it, but an essay of this 
sort must of necessity be brief, and 
the writer can only hope to give some 
general ideas and plans of increasing 
the nectar-bearing flora of his own 
immediate locality and State. 


Most of the profits of bee-keeping 
come from the sale of surplus honey, 
and if we expect to reap much profit 
from this source in this part of the 
country (especially in Maine), when 
the honey-gathering season is short, 
uncertain and variable; when Spring 
is such a fickle maiden, more frequent 
in pouts and tears than in sunshine; 
when Summer with blushing cheeks 
and flashing eyes, rushes past with 
railroad speed, scorching with her hot 
breath bee and blossom; when Au- 
tumn with his ‘‘ sere and yellow leaf,”’ 
hastens in the footsteps of his more 
outhful sisters, and last of all, Old 
Vinter puts his seal of ice on forest, 
field and stream—we must give our 
faithful little “servants” ever 
facility for securing the sweet harvest 
in its season. 

And after securing the best bees 
and best appliances in the apiary, we 
must lengthen and strengthen that 





season by endeavoring to produce an 
unbroken succession of honey-produc- 


ee , 
— ne, 


ing flowers from spring to fall, thus 
making a strong chain from 
golden willow in April, to the goldep. 
rod and frost-weed in October. 
oo is, can this be done jp 
aine? Ithinkit can: Let us see, 


Let us take a glance at Maine from 
a bee-heeatey stand-point. She js 
equidistant from the equator to the 
pole, the 45th ane of latitude run. 
ning through her very centre. From 
her geographical situation she is too 
cold to be the natural home of the 
honey-bee; and her native trees and 
plants are of hardy, rugged varieties, 
and can produce but few nectar. 
yielding flowers; but what they do 
yield is of first quality. Like the 
sweet corn of Oxford, the honey of 
Aroostook cannot be beaten, if it can 
be equalled. 

In our pioneer settlements of wood- 
ed countries,men have been to free 
with the axe, too prodigal of the 
forest. It seemsa great shame that 
so few of our ancient pines—the pride 
and glory of our State—should be left 
standing; still their destruction is 
not an unmitigated evil. In their 
stead has come forth another creation, 
as marvelous if not as majestic. New 
varieties of trees and plants have 
taken the places of those that per- 
ished ; the wild woods became fields, 
clothed with tender grass and beauti- 
ful flowers, and with them came the 
bees. And as civilization spread 
from the ocean to the Northern lakes, 
the flowers and bees followed in its 
onward course. 

Probably Maine to-day yields more 
honey to the acre than she did five 
hundred, two hundred, or even one 
hundred years ago. But in many 

laces the fertility of the soil has 

een exhausted, the honey-bearing 
flowers are running out, and the bar- 
ren pastures and fields are producing 
only barren plants. This has been 
brought about by wrong methods of 
agriculture. On many of these once 
fertile valleys and hills cattle have 
ed more than a hundred years. 
ot only have the natural grasses and 
flowers been destroyed, but even the 
very shrubs and trees have been 
browsed down to the ground, so that 
now neither flocks nor herds, neither 
birds nor trees can subsist; and if 
we would have them, we must re- 
juvenate, re-fertilize, and re-plant the 
same old pastures and fields. There 
is no better method of doing this. 


But I return to my subject, and will 
try to give the best method of improv- 
ing our bee-forage. I will give a 
short list of our trees and plants most 
esteemed for this purpose, as many as 
I can in the order of their flowering. 
They are: the willow, poplar, maple, 
sugar plum, horse-chestnut, cherry, 

ooseberry. plum, and apple blossoms, 
dandelion, raspberry, blueberry,black- 
berry and other small fruits, and the 
honey-locust tree. This will take us 


Y | nearly if not quite through June; at 


which time the white clover begins to 
come, and with sweet, Alsike and red 
clover and basswood, fireweed,golden- 
rod and frost-weed, and other late 
fall flowers, besides many others,such 





as motherwort, catnip, white alder, 
and others producing honey only, and 
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buckwheat which is @ rather uncer- 

tain crop. I will now make more 

particular mention of the most im- 
rtant of these : 

Willow gives us the first pollen and 
honey. If not found in sufficient 
quantity along our brooks and swamps 
we can use it to advantage as a strong 
hedge or live fence near our apiaries. 
Poplar and maple are generally plenty 
enough; but I wish to call particular 
attention to the sugar plum as a 
honey-plant. It is a humble little 
shrub often found in abundance in 
many localities, from 2 to 15 or 20 feet 
high; hardy, eful, clean, free 
from disease or insects. It has beau- 
tiful heart-shaped leaves, which re- 
main on late in the fall. It blossoms 
early in May; flowers are white and 
fragrant, yielding nice lien and 
honey. It is much used in some 
countries as a small, ornamental tree 
on lawns and in garden work, but I 
do not remember of its having been 
noticed for its honey, or any other 
purpose than just mentioned. I think 
it weuld make a splendid hedging 
shrub, and would be particularly neat 
and tasty as well as useful with which 
to enclose the bee-yard, so that the 
bees might work on its flowers with- 
out going far from home, while the 
early spring weather is so liable to 
sudden changes. Its fruit too is 
delicious, and is supposed to be the 
same asthat partaken of by the an- 
cient lotus-eaters, referred to by 
Tennyson. Its generic name celtis is 
the Greek for lotus. It can be easil 
propagated from the small shru 
found wild, or grown from the seeds. 
I urge you to give this shrub a trial. 


Next comes the horse-chestnut, a 
most beautifull tree both as to foliage 
and flowers; the latter are gorgeous 
and fragrant, and a delight to the 
bees. We should have more of these 
trees along our streets and by-ways. 
They grow fast from the nut. 


I now pass lightly along through 
cherry, plum! apple, and the numer- 
ous small fruit and wild blossoms 
nearly through the month of June; 
and now, if the colonies are strong, 
comes the fruition of all our hopes; 
led in by the early blossoms of the 
white clover, and closely followed by 
the red, Alsike, and sweet clover. 
You all know enough about white 
clover. The red I think should be 
discouraged amoung bee-keepers, and 
we should put Alsike in its place, as 
itisas good for enriching the soil, 
makes better hay or zing, and is 
best for honey. But the best of: all 
the clovers is the sweet clover. which 
is in reality nota clover at all. Its 
very name “ Melilot,” is taken from 
two Latin words—-Mel, honey; and 
lotus—it really translates Roueges 
lotus, and its name is its best recom- 
mendation. No plant known to bee- 
keepers is equal to it for its produc- 
tion of honey. Itis hardy. will grow 
anywhere from a muck swamp toa 
dry sand knoll ; it blossoms constantly 
after the first year from the last of 
June till the severe frosts kill it 
down. It makes an excellent renova- 
torof worn-out soils if left to decay 
in the ground. Perhaps the best way 
to try it will be to sow a small piece 





in the field to save for seed, and sow 
all you can in the old orcbard or pas- 
tures, and feed it very sparingly or 
none at all for several years. 
The honey-locust comes in the first 
of this season. A tree of beauti- 
: ightrul fa and Gownes = Baye de- 
ul fragrance, and yielding honey 
in abundance. It may be used asa 
shade tree along our fence corners 
and roads, but is rather a trashy tree 
for ornamenting the home grounds. 
The best use I can think of for it is 
as a hedge-plant; itis just the thing 
for that. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Combless vs. Extracted Honey. 


MISS DEMA BENNETT. 








Ihave read Mr. Demaree’s ariicle 
on page 421,and the Editor's com- 
ment on the same. While I have no 
particular objection to the word ‘ ex- 
tracted ’’ as applied to honey—never 
having the trouble mentioned by Mr. 
Demaree—and also not having read 
the article on page 291, in which the 
Editor states his objections to it, I 
think, with him, that “‘ liquid ” is not 
an appropriate word. 

The honey in the combs, before 
being uncapped, is more perfectly 
liquid than it is after it has been ex- 
tracted from the combs, and exposed 
to the air. Mr. Demaree speaks of 
water asan example, but it has an 
entirely different name when it be- 
comes solid. 

The thought came to me, that as 
honey in sections was known as 
““comb honey,” extracted honey 
might with propriety be called 
*“*combless honey.’ e have “‘ seed- 
less ’’ raisins and *‘ boneless”’ codfish 
—then why not combless honey ? 

Do not think that I am writing in 
the interest of manufacturers of 
honey-labels, for if all the country is 
as “‘ honeyless’”’ as is this particular 
locality in the Western Reserve, they 
will not have to get up a new set this 


year. 
Bedford, ¢ O. 


_—_——_ 


For the American Bee Journal, 


Removing Bees from Section-Cases. 


J. W. BAYARD. 











In discussing Query 404, nothing 
new was developed, but old plans re- 
hashed, as well as some good advice 
given. Asthetimeis at hand when 
all bee-men must “face the music,” 
I feel constrained to give my plan for 
what it is worth. 

All using other than open-top sec- 
tions, are working to a great disad- 
vantage in many ways. I used the 
closed-top sections for many years, 
and before the advent of the smoker 
1 used to blow the smoke among the 
bees from a roll of rags, or through a 
goose-quill, by smoking penny-royal 
in a pipe, and thereby giving the rob- 
ber bees a fair show to help me out. 
Some four years ago I adopted the 





Heddon-case (with ;sundry modifica- 


tions), hence came a new plan for ex- 
pelling the bees by a very simple 
machine and process, a8 follows : 
Take a smoothly-planed inch board 
just the width of the section-case, but 
2or3 inches longer; tack strips %- 
inch square on each front edge of the 
board, and also across one end, form- 
ing akind of pocket for the smoke, 
and the machine or smoking-board is 
finished and ready for use. I always 
use a neighboring hive as most con- 
venient for a base of operations. 
Being armed with the board, chisel, 
whisk-broom and smoker, I am ready 
to operate. 

I turn back the enameled cloth 
gently and pour in the smoke amon 
the frightened bees, most of whic 
will run below, but ere I pry off the 
ease, hundreds will have returned to 
contest the possession of the hive. I 
now quickly place the case of honey 
on the smoking-hoasd, and with a 
good smoker you would be delighted 
to see the bees and smoke rush up 
from between the combs, the former 
taking refuge in the parent hive, and 
within from three to five minutes the 
case of honey is ready for the honey- 
house. 1 

I never require more than ten min- 
utes to each hive, and then the work 
is done thoroughly and in defiance of 
all robber bees, at any time of the 


season. 
Athens,o. Ohio. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Selling Honey—Extracted Honey. 


H. O. KRUSCHKE. 


The following taken from the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel, is the kind of a no- 
tice we want to see in every paper—it 
would help to get rid of a great deal 
of honey : 


We manufacture and keep on draught the 


celebrated *“‘Honey Mead,” at 5 cents a 
glass. 


This isin accord with my sugges- 
tions of last summer. Honey must 
be consumed by the ton doefore we 
can expect better prices. These are 
the channels to be opened: Mead, 
wine, vinegar, medicine, etc., which 
will tell the story. Ask the advertiser 
to state to the bee-keeper of America 
how it goes. We want 10,000 such 
salesmen. 

I would like to aid in securing a 
name in place of “‘ extracted,” when 
speaking of honey out of the comb. 
I have settled on three names, and 
will place them in the order I prefer 
them, viz: separated, comb-freed, and 
combless honey. The first I think is 
the best ; it is as short as the English 
language affords for this purpose. It 
is the word that should have been 
used when the extractor or separator 
came into use; it would have saved 
us a great deal of explaining. It can 
be understood by all, as it tells that 
the honey has been disconnected from 
something, viz., from the comb. 

“*Comb-freed ” is also good ; it tells 
that the honey was in the comb, but 
has been removed from it. The ob- 
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abbreviating business parlance the 
first part comb would soon be drop- 
ed, then we would have ‘freed ” 
oney—good enough for the frater- 
nity. but not for the honey-eaters. It 
would still be more abbreviated to 
‘free’? honey, which would be no 
better than what we have. It would 
constantly have to be explained. The 
last, ‘‘ combless,’’is not bad, but the 
peo le would imagine we hada new 
ind of bees that make honey without 
comb ; many questions would have to 
be answered. But ‘‘ separated ” honey 
will require the least talking, and I 
do not think we can get anything 
better. 
Deuster,© Wis. 


{Of the three we prefer “‘ combless 
honey ;” like boneless fish or seedless 
figs! But something better than that 
is what we need—something needing 
no explanation.—ED.] 


=> 





Colorado Farmer. 


Honey Crop of Colorado, etc, 


ROBERT JAMES, 


The outlook for honey for this sea- 
son is very good at the present time. 
The reports from different sources, so 
far, are very encouraging. Bees are 
swarming well, and the new swarms 
are gathering lots of very nice, clear, 
light honey. The wild black-sage is 
in full bloom, from which the bees 
gather very fine honey. 

The Rocky Mountain bee-plant has 
been in bloom nearly three weeks, but 
Ido not think the bees are getting 
much honey from that source at pres- 
ent. Where alfalfa is in bloom the 
bees are very busy on the blossoms, 
and the honey gathered from that 
source is very nice. The wild poppy 

called by some ce tee ra any very 

ne honey also, but the wild rose, now 
about gone out of bloom, furnishes 
the most delicious honey I have 
tasted in Colorado. 

The bees work on the cactus bloom, 
but whether they get anything more 
than pollen from it, I cannotsay. Our 
9 honey crop comes the latter 
= of July, and continues until our 

tember frost. 

he weather now is very good for 
honey-gathering, and should it con- 
tinue to be favorable, we will hear of 
some large yields of honey per colony, 
at the close of the season. 


INTRODUCING QUEENS. 


In introducing a fertile queen into a 
queenless clolony, care must be used 
or the queen will be destroyed. If 
the colony has long been queenless, 
the bees will generally accept her at 
once, but in any event the queen 
should be caged for 24 hours in a 
queen-cage placed among the bees; 

upon examination you find the bees 
quietly crawling over the cage, then 
you can release her ladyship and all 
will be right. On the other hand, 
should the bees be excited, piling up 
over and upon the cage, as if anxious 
to get inside, then you must not re- 
lease the queen, but close up the hive 





and wait another day, when generally 
quiet, then the queen can be released 
without danger. Sometimes it will 
be necessary to keep the queen caged 
for — a week, but such are ex- 
ceptional cases. 


When the queen is released, open 
the hive again in about 15 minutes, 
and if you find ‘‘ her majesty ” crawl- 
ing over the combs quietly, the bees 
following about her and making way 
for her, you can generally conclude 
that she is all right. Then close up 
the hive, and do not open it again for 
four or five days. 

Denver,© Colo. 


—_ 


For the American Bee Journal 


Foundation in Sections—Wintering, 


T. M. COLEMAN. 





I am surprised that there should be 
any discussion in regard to thick or 
brood foundation in sections. I would 
not eat comb honey at all with such 
foundation all through it; and a 
great many who buy, object to such 
starters, however smail, and I do not 
blame them. I have experimented 
with the various ways in common 
use, and I find that nothing answers 
the purpose (to suit me), and secure 
straight combs, so well as the thin- 
nest foundation I can get, cut into 
strips three-fourths of an’ inch in 
width, and then cut in pieces about 2 
inches long on one side, and 1 inch or 
less on the other. Sometimes I use 
triangular pieces with about % of a 
square inch of foundation to the sec- 
tion; ‘and they do very well in the 
main, but sometimes there will be 
crooked ones. These I use myself or 
sell to the neighbors, who do not care 
for it being a little out of shape. 


My bees did very little until June 
26, when linden bloom began, and it 
is still good, and will be to the end of 
this week, or longer, giving a splendid 
flow of over two weeks. The tem- 
perature of my cellars in the cold 
weather was often as low as 34°, and 
my bees wintered well. In the dryest 
cellar I wintered 12 colonies each 
winter, and lost none for two years ; 
in the other cellar I lost 2 out of 24 
the first winter, and 3 out of 38 the 
second. The temperature in it went 
down to freezing,a time or two. I 
intend to make it warmer next win- 
ter, if Ican. Out-door wintering here 
generally fails. 

Glendon, +o Iowa, July 7, 1887. 


~~ — 


Plowman. 


The Lesson Experience Teaches, 


C. H. DIBBERN. 


With the continued dry weather 
pn May, our chances for securing 
a good honey crop this year, rapidly 
slipped away. Although the bees 
may have been managed on the most 
scientific principles, and everythin 
may have been done that, our bes 
authorities and long experience could 
suggest, yet, without the nectar- 





ee, 
—————— 


secreting flowers and suitable weather 
all will prove unavailing. There jg 
this satisfaction, however, that if we 
do our part faithfully, and we do not 
reap the success we had anticipated, 
we need not worry about it, byt 
should lay it to causes over which we 
have no control. 


Is there not a lesson to be learned 
in the present season of drouth and 
failure of the white clover ? In times 
past, when but few colonies were 

ept, it did not make so much differ. 
ence—usually the bees took care: of 
themselves, and generally managed 
to get enough for their own support. 
Now, however, when many men, and 
women too, make this single branch 
of agriculture their exclusive busi- 
ness, and often keep many hundred 
colonies, it becomes a serious matter, 
The bees cannot gather honey if there 
are no flowers, or they fail to secrete 
nectar. They cannot produce some- 
thing out of nothing. Unless they 
are helped by feeding to carry them 
over the succeeding winter, they must 
perish. Now the question is, cannot 
the bee-keeper guard against an occa- 
sional failure of a single crop like 
white clover? Must _bee-keepin 
always remain the haphazard busi- 
ness that it has been in the past? 
When times are prosperous the bee- 
keepers are jolly, some even seem to 
feel so good that they almost give 
away their honey, and when there is 
a failure they are correspondingly 
blue and discouraged. 


It seems to me that Jf it pays to 
keep bees at all, it will pay to keep 
them well, and if nature does not pro- 
duce an abundance of honey-produc- 
ing flowers, we should by all means 
in our power, increase the bloom. 
This leads to eee for honey, and 
unless this is done, bee-keeping must 
ever remain a rather hazardous busi- 
ness, when followed exclusively for a 
living. 

In looking about for a plant for this 
purpose, it is a good idea to select 
that which is useful for other pur- 
poses as well. Alsike clover stands 
at the head of these, but as it blooms 
at the same time as white clover, and 
may occasionally fail, it is not well to 
depend on that alone. I have tried 
about all the honey-plants that have 
been recommended in late years, and 
have yet to. find one equal to melilot 
or sweet clover It seems to be both 
winter and drouth proof. It blooms 
just as other blossoms begin to fail, 
and the quality of its honey is very 
fine. So confident am I that this 
crop will pay for the honey alone,that 
I have this spring sown three acres 
more, in addition to what I had be- 
fore. Of course it will not bloom this 
year, but it will be appreciated next, 
even should honey then be abundant. 

Milan,+o Ills. 





t@” The Darke County Union Bee-Keepers’ 80 
oe | will hold their next meeting in the Opera 
Hal! at Union City, Ind., on Friday, July 29, 1887. 

y. A. RoE, Sec. 





To give away a copy of “* Honey as Food 
and Medicine” to every one who buys 4 
package of honey, wil! sell! lots of it. 
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Local Convention Directory. 








1887. Time and piace of Meeting. 


wail . Union, at Union City, Ind. 
July 29.— Dearne Co. oe, Bec., Union City, Ind. 


Jov. 16-18.—North American, at Chi , Lis. 

Nov. 1-1 Hutchinson, Sec., Rogersville, Mich, 
7-9.—Mich State, at Bast w, Mich. 

Dec. 7-0.—Michigan "Sutting, Sec., Clinton, Mich. 


gw” In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 

















Honey-Secretion—Southern Crop. 
—Chas. F. Muth, Cincinnati, 9 O., on 
July 7, 1887, writes: 


There will be but little honey pro- 


duced in Ohio, Kentucky and In- 
diana. White clover blooms during 
the month of June in this part of the 
country, and is almost our sole re- 
source for honey; but almost every 
night was cool from the beginning of 
June till about June 20. Experience 
has taught us that no honey is se- 
creted in white clover during the day- 
time, when the mercury was down to 
55° the previous night. It went down 
to 472 one morning about the middle 
of the month. Cold nights in June 
seem to have been the cause of the 
failure of our honey crop. I have re- 
ports from Sduthern bee-keepers, tell- 
Ing me that the crop in the South isa 
good one. 





Building Combs between Stories.— 
Evan R. Styer, Morgantown,o. Pa., 
on June 30, 1887, says : 


The BEE JOURNAL is to me a very 
valuable paper. My beesare building 
combs between the upper and lower 
stories. What can I do to prevent it? 
They are all doing it. I have 13 good 
colonies. 


Only Half a Crop.—L. D. Allen, 
Ovid,© Mich., on July 9, 1887, says : 


The basswood bloom has just ended, 
the bees doing their last work on it 
rn t yielded well for one 
week. Clover yielded but very little 
honey. The crop here will not be 
more than half as much as it was last 
year. 





Alfalfa as a Honey-Plant.—V. 
Devinny, Denver, Colo., on July 10, 
1887, says : 


_ Colorado is destined to become an 
immense honey-producing State, since 
the introduction and cultivation of 
alfalfa, or lucerne, as a bee-forage 
plant. Vast fields and whole farms 
are sown with it, for hay and pasture 
and as it is continuously in bloom an 
rich in honey, the bees have an in- 
exhaustible source to draw upon for 
supplies. The honey gathered from 
itis transparent and of fine flavor, 


Making a Good Living, etc.—W. 
Addenbrooke, North Prairie, Wis., 
on July 7, 1887, writes: 


I wintered 130 colonies without the 
loss of one, disposed of 22 colonies, 
and the balance were in splendid con- 
dition when white clover began 
blossom on June 4; but it only lasted 
afew days. We did not havea de- 
cent shower of rain this season until 
June 30, but now we have rain each 
day. The colonies were short of 
stores, they killed off drones, and 
pulled out drone brood over two 
weeks since. We have had good 
weather since July 3,and bees are 
doing fairly well now—making a good 
living, anyway. Our crops are very 
poor; wheat, barley and grass are not 
a quarter of a crop; but this rain will 
help oats, corn, tatoes and pas- 
ture, and will enable farmers to sow 
buckwheat. At this time last season 
I had over 4.000 pounds of surplus 
honey from 67 colonies, and had in- 
creased them to about 120 colonies. 
This sedson I have had only 13 
swarms. 





“Free” Honey, ete.—Mrs. L. Har- 
rison, Peoria,© Ills., on July 138, 1887, 
says : 


When I am selling honey among 
the Germans, they invariably ask me, 
“Ts it free, or in the comb?” How 
would ‘free’ honey do,in lieu of 
extracted? Who has time to explain 
to every customer that their honey is 
not an ‘‘extract ?”’ Bees have barely 
made a living so far, in this locality ; 
I have had only 8 swarms from 100 
colonies, and these have to be fed to 
prevent starvation. 





Poor Prospects for Fall Honey.— 
D. R. Rosbrough, Casey,o Ills., on 
July 8, 1887, says: 


I lost one-third of my bees in win- 
tering, and I have had no swarms and 
no surplus. There are 300 colonies of 
bees in this township, which is six 
miles square. As I was assessor I 
was very careful to note all the bees 
in the township. About 150 colonies 
are owned by farmers, who did not 
get any honey last year, and will not 
get anything this year. Bees are 
making a living, and a few of mine 
are working in the sections. It is 
very dry here, and the white clover is 
all dead. The prospects for fall 
honey are poor. Itis so dry that the 
buckwheat will not grow, and the 
fall honey crop will doubtless be a 
failure. 





Metal Frame-Corner.— Geo. L. 
Transure, Easton,o+ Pa., on July 7, 
1887, writes : 


I have mailed you to-day a sample 
corner of comb-frame and piece of 
end-board which I have given one 
ear’s trial, and would not omy 
back to the old style of rabbet on the 
end-board, and wooden rest at the 
end of the frame, for anything; as I 





and the wax is as white as snow. 





that the bees never glue it fast, and I 
do not need any plyers to loosen and 
lift the frames. I take hold of the 
iron end to lift or move them, and 
they always have an exact bee-space 
between the frame and end-board ; 
and when covered with enameled 


to | cloth, there is no chance of the bees 


getting out into the air-spaces, as the 
cloth lays better than on the rabbeted 
ends; and I am never troubled with 
propolis on the frames; for the divi- 
sion-boards I nail apiece of hoop-iron 
on top of each end. Some may object 
to the frames being too easily moved 
out of place while moving the hive, 
but I get over that by nailing a stri 
of wood on each side of the hive, jus 
over the end-board, and have a strip 
of wood to fit tight over the irons 
pte the ends under the strips at the 
sides. 


[It is practically the same thing as 
the Novice tin-corners and metal rab- 
bets, only that these are madé of 
galvanized iron. The former have 
been used by some for a dozen years 
or more.—ED.] 





Getting very Little Honey.—A. D. 
Burtch, Stockbridge,o Wis., on July 
9, 1887, writes: 


Bees are getting very little honey 
here this year. I have 56 colonies, 
and they will not average over 10 

ounds each. We gotno white clover 

oney, and linden lasted but a short 
time. I have plenty of bees, but 
nothing for them to gather. 





Short Honey Crop.—J.F.McMillan, 
Healey, Llls., on July 13, 1887,writes: 


This is a poor season for bees and 
honey. We had bad weather in the 
spring, and dry weather during white 
clover bloom, so the crop is short. I 
have taken about 75 pounds of comb 
honey so far from 21 colonies; last 
season I had about 400 pounds. The 
farmers have cultivated their corn so 
well that there will be nothing for the 
bees to get in the field, There is a 
good deal of red clover here; if it 
rains so as to get honey from it, we 
may have some this fall. We need 
rain very badly. 





Bees and Clover, etc.—H. M. Cates, 
Shideler,o Ind., on July 12, 1887, 
writes : 


So far this has not been a very good 
honey season. Bees got just enough 
honey from white clover to build up 
strong, yet I have had no increase. 
I have heard of but few swarms 
anywhere. My bees made a rush for 
the honey-boxes when the basswood 
opened, and for 15 or 20 days they did 
very well; but for the last five days 
they have been fairly swarming ona 
a field of big English clover. The 
dry weather has had a tendency to 
make the bloom small,so the 
can get its sweets. This is the sec- 
ond time I have seen bees working on 
this kind of clover, and I believe asa 





consider this a ae improvement. 
The advantages I claim for it are, 





general thing the bloom of this clover 
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is smaller than the small red clover; 
but there is no clover that will com- 
pare with Alsike. I shall sow 20 
acres of it in the spring. Ihave tried 
sweet clover, but it freezes out too 
badly for me; I cannot get a good 
stand of it. Should we have a good 
rain soon, white clover may spring 
up again, which will bring out some 
late swarms, which, if hived on foun- 
dation or old combs (of which I have 
plenty), they will do very well for the 
next thirty days. This is just such a 
season as we had in 1880, and the 
spring of 1881 found just 9 colonies 
living in this township. The outlook 
here is good for better prices on 
honey, unless it is supplied from some 
other county. One e@-keeper told 
me that from 60 colonies he would not 
get sufficient surplus for his own use. 


Linden Honey-Flow Light, etc.— 
R. F. Holtermann, Brantford, Ont., 
on July 11, 1887, says: 


Bees are doing rather postiy. The 
linden honey-flow is-very light. I got 
45 pounds per colony from clover; 
from linden, so far, 20 to 25 pounds, 
and itis not over yet. Many reports 
are poorer. 


Names for Extracted Honey.—G. 
E. T. Kyber, Green Bay,o+ Wis., on 
July 13, 1887, writes : 


There are objections made to the 
name ‘extracted.”’ for honey taken 
from the comb; I would suggest to 
name it ‘‘uncombed’”’ honey; and, 
verily, some from Chicago, in gro- 
ceries here, looks (figuratively) very 
**uncombed.” But I presume objec- 
tions will be made to this name, 
although it could be more rationally 
applied to honey than “ unmarried ” 
to a person not married, unless di- 
vorced. We may also name it 
** divorced ” honey, because separated 
from the comb. If this is also ob- 
jectionable, I will give up, unless we 
name it ‘‘ separated ” honey. 

Our honey season is over, and the 
result is nil. The cold and disagree- 
able weather in April decimated the 
few colonies left after the destructive 
winter, and the drouth finished the 
matter by leaving to the apiarist a 
small lot of strong colonies, and the 
prospect of feeding the same for next 
winter. 


Hot Weather, etc.—A. W. Fisk, 
Bushnell,+o Ills., July 13, 1887, writes : 


Bees in this locality are doing noth- 
ing. The dry weather set in so early 
that we had very few swarms, and no 
— as yet, with very poor pros- 
pects for any; for it gets hotter and 
more dry daily. Yesterday was the 
hottest day of the season, the mer- 
cury being reported here in the shade 
at 110° and 112° above zero. Bees 
wintered first-rate in this locality.and 
filled up their hives nicely with brood 
and bees in the early spring, and I 
expected heavy swarming; but such 
was not the case, and, as for a honey 
crop, there is no show, for the white 
clover is nearly al! dried up, which is 


our principal honey source. However 
we have excellent crops of hay and 
grain, and good weather to harvest 
them. The corn crop never looked 
better than now, and if we have rain 
soon, we will have a booming crop. 
But how different was last year’s 
honey flow. Last season at this time 
our city was flooded with honey, nice 
comb honey being sold here at 10 
cents, and extracted at 5 cents per 
pon d. Last year every bee-keeper 
ad honey to sell, but this year the 
have none. Such is the * bitter an 
sweet ”’ of bee-keeping. 


Honey Crop Light.—J. W. Bayard, 
Athens,o. O., on July 9, 1887, says: 


Our bees gathered no surplus until 
the latter part of June, and now it is 
too wet; so our honey crop will be 
very light in this part of Ohio. 


Honey Season in Canada.—Thomas 
Stokes, Minesing, Ont., on July 8, 
1887, writes: ° 


Bees are doing well, with prospects 
of an abundant yield. On June6I1 
had my first swarm, the earliest in 
this locality. Over half of my colo- 
nies have swarmed. MHaying is just 
commencing, Alsike being largely 
grown here. Pastures and roads are 
covered with white clover. We have 
had fine, heavy rains about every 
week. Basswood promises well, if 
the buds are any criterion to go by. 
The honey season will last nearly two 
months yet. 


Honey, but no Swarms.—E. C. 
Jordan, of Jordan Springs,§ Va., on 
July 13, 1887, writes : 


In this section of the country the 
bees have gathered ‘‘ dead loads ” of 
honey, but they have swarmed but 
very little. 


Doing a World of Good.—Geo. E. 
Hilton, Fremont,+o Mich., on July 14, 
1887, writes : 


It is with pleasure that I send $1.25 
to retain my membership in the 
‘“*Union.” It is doing a world of 
good, and I hope to see its member- 
ship double this year. The honé 
crop here will not over one-third. 
White clover was a failure for the 
first time in my ten years of bee-keep- 
ing, Basswood was cut short on 
account of the severe drouth, and we 
cannot depend on the fall blossoms 
for surplus. My worst fears are, that 
white clover is killed to such an ex- 
tent that it will fail next season, but 
I hope the fall rains will restore it. 


Crop Almost a Failure—H. R. 
Boardman, East Townsend,4 O., on 
July 12, 1887, says: 

The honey crop is almost an entire 
failure in this part of the country. 
White clover failed, hence we got no 
honey from that source, A little was 








‘all. 


obtained from basswood—and that is 


—_—_— 


No White Clover Honey, ete.—p, 
J. Fuller, Beaver Centre,»o Pa., on 
July 9, 1887, says: 


I put into winter quarters 23 

nies of bees—21 good ones ants 
nuclei. They were wintered in ap 
out-door cellar, the temperature 
ranging from 38° to 41°. All came 
through the winter in good condition 
except the 2 nuclei, which left 21 ¢ojo. 
nies to commence the season with, 
White clover did not yield any honey 
to speak of, for out of about 600 sec. 
tions put on, I have not taken 
pounds of capped honey. There was 
enough honey to keep them swarm. 
ing, and I have got a nice increase of 
32 colonies, making 53 in all. I will 
have to look to fall bloom for my sur. 
plus crop, 








Honey and Beeswax Market. 


The following are our very latest 
quotations for honey and beeswax : 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY.—We quote: Extracted, 5@7c., accord- 
ing to quality and package. New honey in 1-lb- 
sections was sold for 15c. per Ib. Only 2-Ib. seo. 
tions of honey are now on the market. 

BEESW AX, —: R. A. B . 

July 7. 161 South Water 8t. 


DETROIT. 


ONEY.—Best white comb, 11@12c. Market is 
ok bare, awaiting the new crop. 
BEESW AX.—23@: 


June 10. M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY.—We quote : Extracted, white, 5@5\<c.; 
light amber to amber, 444@5c. Comb, 2-lb. white 
to extra white, 12 «14c.; the same in 1-Ib. sections, 
15¢.; light amber to amber 2-lbs., 9@12c.: 1-lbs. of 
the same, 1(¥@12c. 

BEE: 


AX.—22c. 
July 9. SCHACHT & LEMCEH, 122-124 Davis &. 


8ST. LOUIS. 


HONEY.—Choice comb, 8@10c. Strained, in 
barrels, 344@4c. Extra fancy, 4 more than tore 
soing prices. Extracted, 434 c. Market dull. 
B W AX.—Steady at 21c. for prime. 


July 11. D. G. TUTT & CO., Commercial 8t. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


INEY.—We quote: White comb, 12@14c.; am- 
. Extracted, white, 434@5c.; light amber 


pou 21¢c. 
May 14. 0. B. SMITH & CO., 423 Front 8t. 


MILWAUKBZE. 


HONEY.—Choice white 1-lbs., 12@12%<c. ; choice 2 
Ibs., 10@11c.; dark not wanted, and imperfect slow. 
Extracted, finest white in kegs, 6@7c.; 
white in k and barrels, 6@6\<c.; dark, 4 to 4e.; 

ls, 4446@5c. Demand limited and 

EESW AX.—25c. 

June 10. A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water 8t. 


KANSAS CITY 


HONE Y.—We quote : White clover 1-Ibs., 10@12 
to 10c. White clover 2-lbs., 10 to llc.; 
xtracted,5 to 


.9 to 10c, 6c. in small way. 
BEBSW AX.—17@20c. 
July 14. CLEMONS,CLOON & CO., cor 4th& Walnut 


CINCINNATI. 


HONEY.—We quote for extracted, 3@7c. per lb. 
Best comb brings 11@14c. Demand improving. 
BEESW AX.—Good demand,—20@22c. per |b. for 
zood to choice yellow. 
Jun. 11. C.F.MUTH & SoON.Freeman & Central A’. 


BOSTON, 
HONEY.—1-lb. of white clover bones 


at 13@15c.; 2-pounds at 11@13¢. Extracted, 5@ 
Sales very light. Fancy white extracted in good 





demand, but supply limited. 
BREERSW AX.—26 cts. per Ib. 
July 11. BLAK® & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham street. 
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Issued every Wednesday by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 


PROPRIETORS, 


923 & 925 WEST MADISON ST., CHICAGO ILL. 
At One Dollar a Year. 











ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


BUSINESS MANAGER. 








Special Dotices. 


=> 








To Correspondents. —It would save 
us much troubie, if all would be particular 
w give their P. O. address and name, when 
writing to this office. We nave several letters 
some inclosing money) that have no name; 
many others having no Post-Office, County 
or State. Also, if you live neur one post- 
office and get your mail at another, be sure 
to give the address we have on our list. 





As there is Another firm in Chicago by 
the name of “ Newman & Son,” we wish our 
correspondents would write “ American Bee 
Journal” on the envelope when writing to 
this office. Several letters of ours have 
already gone to the other firm (a commission 
house), causing vexatious delay and trouble. 





We will Present Webster’s Dictionary 
(pocket edition), and send it by mail, post- 
paid, for two subscribers with $2. It is 
always useful to have a dictionary at hand 
to decide as to the spelling of words, and to 
determine their meaning. 





Money Orders can now be obtained at 
the Post Offices at reduced rates. Five 
dollars and under costs now only 5 cents. 
As these are absolutely safe, it will pay to 
get them instead of the Postal Notes which 
are payable to any one who presents them, 
and are in no way safe. 





Red Labels for one-pound pails of 
noney, size 3x4% inches.—We have now 
gotten up a lot of these Labels, and can 
supply them at the following prices: 100 
for $1.00 ; 250 for $1.50 ; 500 for $2.00 ; 1,000 
for $3.00; all with name and address of 
apiarist printed on them—by mail, postpaid. 


E. Duncan Sniffen, Advertis Agent, 
3 Park Row, New York, inserts advertise- 
ments in ail first-class Newspapers and 
Magazines with more promptness and at 
lower prices than can he obtained elsewhere. 
He gives special attention to writing and 
setting up advertisements in the most at- 
tractive manner, and guarantees entire 
satisfaction. In all bis dealings, he is honor- 
able and prompt. Send for his Catalogue 





Sweet Clover, (Melilotus alba), furnishes 
the most reliable crop of honey from July 
until frost, and at the same time it furnishes 
the most delicious honey, light in color, and 
thick in body. It may be sown in waste 
places, fence corners, or on the roadside. 
Sow two years running, on the same land, 
and the honey crop will be without inter- 
mission. Money invested in Sweet Clover 
Seed will prove a good investment. The 
Seed may be obtained at this office at the 
following prices: $6.00 per bushel (60 lbs.); 
$1.75 per peck, or 20 cents per pound. 








Enameled Cloth for covering frames, 
price per yard, 45 inches wide, 20 cents ; if a 
whole piece of 12 yards is taken, $2.25; 10 
pieces, $20.00; if ordered by mail, send 15 
cents per yard extra for postage. 





Should any Subscriber receive this 
paper any Jonger than it is desired, or is 
willing to pay for it, please send us a postal 
card asking to have it stopped. Be sure to 
write your name and address plainly. Loox 
AT YOUR WRAPPER LABEL. 





—_ 


When Renewing your subscription 
please try to get your neighbor who keeps 
bees to -oin with you in taking the Bur 
JOURNAL. It is now 8o cheap that no one 
can afford to do witheut it. We will present 
a Binder for the Bee JOURNAL to any one 
sending us three subscriptions—with $3.00— 
direct to this office. It will pay any one to 
devote a few hours, to get subscribers. 





We pay 20 cents per pound, delivered 
here, for good Yellow Beeswax. To avoid 
mistakes, the shipper’s name should always 
be on each package. 





Preserve your Papers fer reference. 
If you have no BINDER we will mail you 
one for 60 cents, or you can have one FREE 
if you will send us 3 new yearly subscrip- 
tions for the Bez JOURNAL. 





Back Numbers of the Bee JouRNAL for 
this year are getting scarce. If any of our 
new subscribers want them, they should 
order them soon, or we may not be able to 
supply them. Last fall we had to refuse 
many applications for them, as they were 
all gone in September. Say so at once, if 
you want them. 





Subscriptions are coming in at a fair 
rate, but we want more. The AMERICAN 
Bee JOURNAL is the pioneer bee-paper of 
America, and is fully entitled to the active 
support of every progressive apiarist, for it 
works constantly and faithfully for the best 
interests of the pursuit. We therefore con- 
fidently request all our old and new readers 
to use their influence to double our sub- 
scription list during the coming autumn. 
Reader, will you please send us a new sub- 
scription with your renewal, or before that 
time? A good weekly atone dollara year 
is surely cheap enough to command patron- 
age. 


—_ 


We have a large quantity of CHOICE 
WHITE EXTRACTED HONEY, in kegs 
holding from 200 Ibs. to 225 Ibs. each, which 
we will deliver on board the cars at 8 cents 
per lb. Orders solicited. 








Yucca Brushes are employed for re- 
moving bees from the combs. They area 
soft, vegetable fiber, and do not irritate the 
beee. We can supply them at 5 cents 
each, or 50 cente a dozen; if sent by mail, 
add 1 cent each for postage. 








Advertisements. 





> > 


ESTED QUEENS, $1.—Bees, »Supeiien, 
oir See Foster's adv’t. on page . 
28At 


yt Return a Queens, Tes- 
, $1; Untested, 60c. Bees per Ib., 50c. 
| eat GEO. STUCKMAN, Nappanee, Ind. 


Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 


and retail. See advertisement in another column. 


Wy aneae to Buy—500 pounds of New 
White Clover HONKY, in 1-!b. sections. 
References sr Address, . 

Cc. H. OSBORN 
Cor. 5th Ave. & Hunter 8t., Cohan mous, oO. 

















URRAH for the Fair |—Exhibit and extend 
your reputation and develop the home market 
by using our brilliant Chromo Card; 
instruction and amusement. I have a valuable 
strain Italian Queens.—J.H.Martin,Hartford,N.Y. 
_ BWI 3tm)40t 


QUEENS FOR BUSINESS 


Ti further nottes. I will send by return 

1, safe arrival guaranteed, Good QUEENS 

U*: —— best strains noted for gentleness and 
honey-gathering qualities, viz: 





RRR em ere rie $0.80 
@ GIRGODR. ....ccccdsccedesesesscbeesevcess 4.50 
ES GROOMD. ... occ cncndsbsesacsetne dead 8.00 
Address. 
_29At SS Coler Co, Mass. 








noney exhibits at Fairs are quite attractive, 
as wellas useful. We have prepared some 
forthe Ber JOURNAL, and will send two or 
mere free of cost to any one who will use 
them, and try to get up acluh, 


— -_- 





Union Convention at Chicago.—The | 


the Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ Society will | 
meet in joint convention in Chicago, llls., on | 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, Novem- | 
ber 16, 17 and 18, 1887. This date will | 


Stock Show, when excursion rates will be 





of first-class advertising a. aan 
free. A40t 


very low. 


Colored Posters for putting up ever | 


North American Bee-Keepers’ Society and | 


occur during the second week of the Fat | 


BY RETUEN MAIL. 


ADEL, lowa. 
H. ALLEY.—I must say that the two Queens you 
sent me, are the largest and finest Queens I have 
ever received. They are er eee. 
R. CULLISON. 


| Warranted, #1; Selected,$1.25; Tested,$1.50 
HENRY ALLEY, 


29Atf ENHAM, ‘Mass. 
{(——_—__—_ —_——_——— 

F, WOOD wishes to inform his former 
- friends and oatrons, that he is now filling or- 
| Gers sromptly for those@GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS 
that have given satisfaction to every customer fur 
the past two seasons —at the low price of $4.00 per 
doz.; single Queen, 75 ets. Iuse no lamp-nursery. 
@ Do not fail to send for descriptive Circular; 


if you have not my 1886 Circular. send for that too. 
| JAMES F. 


29Dtf escott, Mass. 
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BEES and HONEY, 


Management of an Apiary for Pleasure 
and Prefit; by 


THOMAS C. NEWMAN, 


Editor of the American Bee Journal. 


It contains 220 profusely illustrated 
is “fully up with the times” in all the im- 

rovements and inventions in this rapidly 
Revelo ing pursuit, and presents the apiar- 
ist with everything that can aid in the 
successful management of the aaner see, 
and at the same time produce the mos 
honey in its best and most attractive con- 
dition. Bound in cloth, $1.00, postpaid. 


eA Liberal Discount to Dealers, by 


the Dozen or Hundred 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL 


BEE-KEEPERS GUIDE; 


Or, MANUAL OF THE APIARY. 


13,000 SOLD SINCE 1876. 
5,000 Seld Since May, 1883. 


More than 50 es, and more than 50 fine illus- 
trations were added in the 8th edition. The whole 
work has been thoroughly revised, and contains the 
very latest in respect to bee-keeping. It is certainly 
the fullest and most scientific work treating of 
bees in the World. Price, by mail,@1.25. Liberal 
discount to dealers and to clubs. 


A. J. COOK, Author and Publisher, 
Agricultural College, Mich. 


Patent Flat-Bottom Comb Foundation 


High Side Walls, 4 to 14 square 

=e feet to the pound. Wholesale and 

& Retail. Circulars and Samples free 
J.VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 

(SOLE MANUFACTURERS), 

SPROUT BROOK, Mont. Co., N. Y. 

NEW ONE-POUND HONEY PAIL. 

Tus new size of our Tapering 

Honey Pails is of uniform design 

with the other sizes, having tl 
e turned over, and has 

handile,—making it v convenient 

to ott. It is weli- e and, when 

filled with honey, makes a novel and 

attractive smal " can 

be sold for 20 cents or less. Many 

consumers will buy it in order to give the children 

a handsome to l PR 


ICE, 75 cents per 
dozen, or $5. per 100. r 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO,ILL. 


Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 


and retail. See advertisement in another column. 





1Aly 








1Atf 



























NTESTED Italian Queens.—Single 
ueen, 65 cts.; 5 for $3.00; 12 for $6.50. 
BEES per lb., same price as Queens. 

26Atf I. R. GOOD, Nappanee, Ind. 


“Boss” One-Piece Sections, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


J. Forncrook & Co., Watertown, Wis. 


Patented June 28, 1881. 


Wwe will furnish you SECTIONS as cheap as 
the cheapest, rite for price-list. 
Watertown, Wis., May ist, 1887. 











"Thos. G. Newman & Son, of Chicago, sell 
the one-piece Sections manufactured by us. 





Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 


Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich., 


H4s published a neat little book of 45 

ages, entitled: THE PRODUCTION 
OF tome HONEY. In which, from the 
time of building up colonies in the — 
to the removal of the honey frum the hives, 
the problem of securing the most first-class 
honey with the least expenditure of capital 
and labor, is clearly explained; the author 
carefully outlining the system that he be- 
lieves to be best, and giving reasons for his 
belief. —2@~ Price of the Book, 25 cents. 
Stamps taken—either U. 8. or Canadian. 

FINE ITALIAN QUEENS, reared from 
the best, selected, tested imported mother, 
75 om each, by return mail. 

28At 


Extra Thin FOUNDATION 


In 25-Pound Boxes. 

E CAN now furnish VAN DEUSENS’ 
Extra-Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
ut up in 25-lb. Boxes, in sheets 16%4x28 
nches, at $12.50 per box. 12 ft. to the lb. 
Ge The above is a special offer, and is a 

Bargain to all who can use that tomes 
All orders for any other quantity than 
exactly 25 lbs. (or its multiple) will be filied 

at the regular price—60 cents per |b. 


THOS. G. NEWMIAN & SON., 
923 & 925 W. Madison St.. CHICAGO, ILL. 


BY RETURN MAIL! 


SIX Warranted Italian Queens............... 

Fourteen Warranted Italian Queens 
Safe arrival guaranteed. 

26Atf H. ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


“Boss” One-Piece Sections, 


J. Forncrook & Co., Watertown, Wis 
Sa) |__| 


Patented June 28, 1881. 
E will furnish you SECTIONS as cheap as 


the cheapest. Write for price-list. 
Watertown, Wis., May ist, 1887. 














Alley’s Drone and Queen Trap. 









Price, by Express, 50 cts.; by mail, 65 cts.; 12 in 


the flat, and one nailed (13 in all), $3.50; 50, in the 
flat, $12.00. 


Address, 
THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 


923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





information for the apiarist. 
Thomas Wm. Cowan, F.G.S., F.R.M.S 
and 
1ey, 


THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 


AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER, 
S$ published every week, at 10s. 10d. pe 
annum. It contains the best practical 
It is edited bv 
-R.M.S8., etce., 
—_—_ by John Huckle, King’s Lang- 
erts, England. 





for my New Book—“A 
Year among the Bees;”’ 


Send 75 Cents 


114 pages, cloth bound. Address, 
R. Cc. C. MILLER, 
20Atf MARENGO., ILLS. 





HOW TO WINTER BEES, 


Essays by eleven prominent bee- 
eepers, sent to all who appl 





and retail. See advertisement in another column. 





Address, HENRY ALLEY, 
11Atf Wenham, Mass. 





GLASS PAILS 


FOR HONEY. 





consumers, after’ the hong, 
is removed, or they can be 
returned to and re-filled by 
the apiarist. 

Prices are as follows: 


To hold 1 pound of honey, per dozen, 
a4 2 pounds a mi © odinied 


ry 3 ry ry ” ea as 2.50 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL, 


TMs Bees and Queens for sale.—Untested 
een, 75 cents ; 6 for $4.00. Send for Circular, 
a NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo. 


STILL LOWER. 


ESTED Italian Queens............ 
Untested Italian Queens 
= Bred f 
Address, 
28A3t 











rom a? Mothers. 
Cc. EEKS 
CLIFTON, TENN. 


FOLDING BOXES. 


Our Cartons for enciosing Section Honey ar 
the best and lowest priced in the market. Made in 1 
piece. With Tape Handles or without. With Mica Fronts or 
without. Inthe Flat or set up. Primted or plain. Any way 
to suit. Weare bound to please. We have put in special Ma- 
chinery for their manufacture, and are prepared to fill Or- 
ders promptly. Cire rs Free. Samples 5c. 

140z. Glass Jars $5.25 per gross, including Corks 
and Labels. 1 1-2 & 2 gross in a Case, Send for Catalogue. 





A WFORD 
Box 428. 5 South Weymouth, Mass, 
21D10t 





CARNIOLAN QUEENS ONLY ; 


BRED in la apiary of Carniolan Bees, from 
mton select Imported Stock—$!.0u each. 
Carniolans are the pant est and best honey-gath- 
erers known. Send for Cireular describing Carni- 
. (Mention this paper.) 
Imported Benton Select Cyprian Queen, $5.00. 
Daughter of above Cyprian Queen, mated in my 
apiary of Carniolans—Unte $1.50; 2 just ready. 


. WwW. .D 
25Dtf * 2 Co., Pa. 


DR. TINKER’S SPECIALTIES. 


HE finest WHITE POPLAE SEcTIONS 

and the best PERFORATED ZINC ever 
offered to bee-keepers. Our new machine makes 
50,0900 perforations in aday. We also claim the 
finest strain of BEES for comb honey—the syrio- 
Albinos. Price-lists of QUEENS and Supplies 
free. Samples of sections and zinc, three cents. 


Address, DR. G. L. TINKER, 
27Dtf NEW PHILADELPHIA, 0. 


The NEW Heddon Hive, 


We have made ments witb the 
inventor by which we shall make and sell the 
Heddon Reversible Hive, both at wholesale 
and retail; nailed and also in the flat. 


The brood-chamber is in two sections; also one 
surplus arrangement, which may be interchange 
or inverted at will. The cover, bottom-board, and 
top and bottom of each sectional case has one-balf 
of a regular bee-space, so that the surplus cases 
with the sections, may be placed between the — 
brood-chambers,or the latter may be transpose 
or inverted—in fact, all parts of this hive | 
perfectly interchangeable. The brood-frames w! 
ALL be bured for wires. 

A SAMPLE HIVE includes the bottom-board 
and stand ;a slatted honey-board, and cover; two 
6-inch brood-chambers, each containing 8 frames + 
two surplus arrangements, each containin 28 one 
pound sections, one with wide frames and separa 
tors, and the other without separators. This — 
chamber can be interch with the other 








anged > 
stories. but cannot be reverse. It is NAILED AND 
PAINTED, and ready for immeduate use. Price, 
$4.00, complete. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 





923 & 925 West Madison-St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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